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community by Its direct influence. Moreover, in
politics, as well as in philosophy and in religion, the
intellect of democratic nations is peculiarly open to
simple and general notions. Complicated systems are
repugnant to it, and its favourite conception is that
of a great nation composed of citizens all resembling
the same pattern, and all governed by a single power.
The very next notion to that of a sole and central
power, which presents itself to the minds of men in the
ages of equality, is the notion of uniformity of legisla-
tion. As every man sees that he differs but little from
those about him, he cannot understand why a rule
which is applicable to one man should not be* equally
applicable to all others. Hence the slightest privileges
are repugnant to his reason ; the faintest dissimilar-
ities in the political institutions of the same people
offend him, and uniformity of legislation appears to
him to be the first condition of good government. I
find, on the contrary, that this same notion of a
uniform rule, equally binding- on all the members of
the community, was almost unknown to the human
mind in aristocratic ages; it was either never enter-
tained, or it was rejected. These contrary tendencies
of opinion ultimately turn on either side to such blind
instincts and such ungovernable habits that they still
direct the actions of men, in spite of particular
exceptions. Notwithstanding the immense variety of
conditions in the Middle Ages, a certain number of
persons existed at that period in precisely similar
circumstances ; but this did not prevent the laws then
in force from assigning to each of them distinct duties
and different rights. On the contrary, at the present
time all the powers of government are exerted to
impose the same customs and the same laws on
populations which have as yet but few points of
resemblance. As the conditions of men become equal